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schools of domestic science, followed by practical experience in the 
students' home in the management of servants, planning of work, 
menus, food costs, furnishings, etc. 

2. Graduates from domestic science schools may be well prepared as 
teachers of this subject, but they are completely at sea when set down 
in a hospital in charge of a diet kitchen, where the medical side of food 
preparation must be uppermost and where the hospital routine is not 
understood. Though their domestic science training is of great value, 
such graduates are equally at a loss when first undertaking institutional 
management, and six months' experience in a household of 500 to 700 
members would be invaluable. The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
at the present time has requests from many young women wanting 
euch training, as assistants in the diet kitchens at the County Hospital, 
and as assistants to the house director of the Nurses' Home, and is 
well equipped to provide such experience under most capable super- 
vision, if the school had but room to house the students. 

HEALTH ACTIVITIES OF A CIVIC CENTER IN A SMALL 

COMMUNITY 1 

By ELIZABETH BOSS 
Norwood, Massachusetts 

We, of the Norwood Health Center, have been working out an ex- 
periment, and what has been accomplished should be judged simply as 
an experiment, not as a finished product. As in all experiments, there 
is an excuse for the discarding of any project that fails to give the de- 
sired result. The cost of such projects is warranted when the monies 
used are given specifically for experimental work. To be able to work 
in this way has been a privilege, and a great deal has been possible that 
could never have been done if the work had had to be carried on along 
conservative lines. 

The ideal of the Norwood Health Center is to meet the need of our 
particular community; to serve the people and in turn to be served by 
them. The people must be as much a part of the work as the nurses 
and the other workers, who are simply public servants. If the Center 
is supported by the people, used by the people, and idealized by the 
people, it will be an expression of their civic enlightenment, educa- 
tional, social and governmental. So, naturally, without sentimentality, 
a better standard of living founded on moral and physical health will 
be the watch-word of our community. 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, April 30, 1917. 
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To do this work knowledge is the first requisite; we must know our 
strength and our weakness, not only that of our town but of our state 
and national life. Everything we do has a direct influence upon the 
life of others. This is more than ever true in this age of specializa- 
tion when life has become so intricate and interdependent. A health 
center must concern itself with the sources of disease. Of what real 
use is a contagious hospital if the real cause of an epidemic is bad 
housing, badly enforced laws, or an inefficient system of school inspec- 
tion? Of what real use is a splendid tuberulosis sanatorium if the 
physicians of the community fail in the first principles of the care of 
and the protection against the disease? So it is with every vital ques- 
tion, the real cause must be dealt with and we must at least recognize 
why we fail if we hope ever to gain success. 

Norwood has many things of which we may justly be proud, but 
the thing most worth while is the fact that the community as a whole 
is awake and can see that the future holds something for it, something 
worth having, if the citizens will only demand it. 

The habit of thinking health in terms of negative disease has been 
a destroying element of our mental philosophy. Health is our birth- 
right, and to be deprived of that birthright is a handicap that even the 
most favorable environment can never make up for. Health is the 
greatest asset when a young man takes his place in life, for it makes all 
things possible. Only a genius or a hero can hope to succeed without 
health. The business man wants the strong, vigorous and healthy man 
or woman to fill the places in his office or factory. The most successful 
business men of our times are forcing health measures upon their em- 
ployees. Each separate state from the Atlantic to the Pacific is dis- 
cussing laws to insure the health of the working man and his family; 
because, as a nation, we need that they shall^be strong and able to 
hold their own. 

Like everything that depends on intelligent cooperation, the de- 
mand for a clean and healthy community must come from the citi- 
zens. So our health center becomes a civic center, of the people and 
for the people. People are not blind to real values, and a health cen- 
ter must have the respect of all as an organization that is planning to 
do a definite kind of work and in its own line is successful and efficient. 
Let us make a picture of a health center in a town where we know the 
people and the environment. 

Let us first take the visiting nursing. This part of the work is of 
the greatest importance because it is a direct link between the health 
center and the home. The nurses who undertake this work must be 
the best that the profession affords. They should have a training that 
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fits them not only to do good nursing work, but to recognize good medi- 
cal work. To do this they must be trained under men that stand at 
the head of the medical profession and whose standards are above re- 
proach. A nurse who has both the technique and the ethics of her 
profession, plus intelligence and a desire to serve, will be of inestimable 
value to any community where she may be placed. The work of the 
visiting nurse should cover every branch of health work that is directly 
in touch with the home. 

The maternity work is first in importance. Good maternity work 
(and this must include case work) means that the people and the doc- 
tors are both educated to use the visiting nurse in every case where a 
graduate is not employed by the family. If a doctor needs the assist- 
ance of a trained nurse in a home that has every facility for comfort 
and asepsis, how much greater is the need when there is nothing at 
hand and no money to spend for anything but the bare necessities of 
life. A doctor aided by a well-trained nurse who knows the family, 
can do much to make the advent of the baby less of a tragedy than is 
sometimes the case. Ask any surgeon, or look over the lists of hospital 
surgery, and see for yourself the tremendous percentage of surgical cases 
which is the result of bad obstetrics. How many young women are 
semi-invalids after the birth of their first child because the physician 
is either careless or has been unable to do what was necessary at the 
right time! With these facts before us, we must do everything pos- 
sible to protect the mother in this time of need. The nurse is valuable 
in two ways: first, she can be of great assistance to the doctor at the 
critical moment when he most needs her help, and much trouble can 
at this time be avoided. The second way in which the nurse can serve 
is simply by her presence. No doctor will be careless when he knows 
that his assistant recognizes good work when she sees it, and that she 
must compare his technique with that of all the other physicians of 
the town. So let us create a demand for good service by a high 
standard of work. 

Next in importance to the care of the mother is the care of the 
baby; this should go hand in hand with maternity nursing. The nurse 
that is to be with the mother when the baby arrives can do far better 
prenatal work than a nurse whose duty ends with the advent of the 
child. This is also true of post-natal work. It is the natural sequence, 
and the parent feels a greater confidence in the nurse who has been 
her friend through all. I can hear some one saying, "How is one nurse 
to do all this?" She cannot, but every town should have nurses enough 
to cover the whole work and if the people are taught to pay a reasonable 
price for what they receive, the expenditure will not be excessive and 
the return will warrant the cost. 
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All other kinds of visiting nursing need very little discussion. Per- 
haps the chronic patient should have a special word. A nurse when 
she is directing such a case must be wise and patient. She must not 
make the patient a burden on the work; but with advice andhelp at the 
right time, she can do much to help both the patient and the family. 
She can also get many comforts for such patients by interesting others 
in them. One of the chief duties of a visiting nurse who is a part of a 
health center is always to be on the alert and to report to headquarters 
the result of her observation. No one has a better chance to know 
what is going on, who, for instance, is breaking quarantine, when the 
Board of Health is needed for a clean-up, or when a child is being kept 
home from school under false pretenses and is simply the drudge for a 
family of boarders. All of these things are vital, and a word at the 
right time may help to rectify a great evil. 

Next to the visiting nurse is the school nurse. Here again the 
nurse should be trained for special work and she should know the health 
and industrial laws affecting children, especially. A knowledge of the 
laws can be put to very practical use both in education and in enforcing 
preventive measures. A nurse in this position can work wonders if 
she is only big enough to use her opportunity. Working with and for 
the school departnent, hand in hand with the school physician, coop- 
erating with the Board of Health and all other agents for civic improve- 
ment, she can bring home to the parents and children many lessons in 
hygiene, and many physical defects can be remedied before the child is 
forced to fall out of line to take its place with the defective or the defi- 
cient. If a school nurse is to do good work she must have the proper 
clinics to which the children can be referred. The clinics must be 
under the direction of specialists. This is quite possible if the town 
is near a large city, as doctors doing special work are always ready to 
help if the clinics are so managed that they can get good experience 
without too great an expenditure of time. The health center should 
organize and maintain the clinics. The most necessary clinics are 
dental, eye, nose and throat, orthopedic, skin and tuberculosis and a 
baby clinic. These clinics and the aid of a psycopathic expert to 
diagnose mental cases are essential to good work. With the exception 
of the dental clinic, one clinic a week will take care of the cases that are 
referred to them. The dental clinic should have at least three hours a 
day, and the children should be sent to keep appointments during school 
hours. In this way no time is wasted and a great deal of work can be 
done in a short time. This clinic should have a paid dentist; a young 
man just out of dental school is the best. Successful dental work is 
achieved when the teeth of the children sent for treatment are really 
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kept in good condition. The child should return at stated periods to 
report, and the condition of the teeth must show that they have been 
cared for at home. This may sound like an impossible task, but it 
can really be done quite easily if the clinic, school nurse, and school 
teacher will all do their share. This clinic can do great work in teach- 
ing hygiene, and the children that come under its influence can never 
be quite as thoughtless, for the habit of clean teeth plus the knowledge 
of why, will become a subconscious part of themselves. I should like 
to quote a few figures gathered by the Norwood Clinic, after four years' 
work. 

First grade children examined, 335, number having defective teeth, 268 or 80% 
Seventh grade children examined, 207, number having defective teeth, 144 or 67% 
Eighth grade children examined, 172, number having defective teeth, 119 or 67% 

These are real figures and show the condition of the teeth of the 
average first grade child, also what can be done with good dental in- 
spection followed up by good dental work. The result is well worth 
the expenditure, which is small compared with other health measures 
supported by public and private monies. The other clinics will cost 
very little to maintain and if they are conducted properly they will 
bring the health center (and the community) in touch with the large 
city hospitals and the most advanced medical knowledge of the coun- 
try. These same clinics should be used for older people as well as for 
the children, having the hours so arranged that working men and women 
can avail themselves of the opportunity for consultation. 

To do really good orthopedic work, a great deal of follow-up work is 
necessary. There should be a posture campaign in the school and 
corrective work in the gymnasiums. This means good team work and 
an educational campaign that must include the child, parent and 
teacher. The same is true of the tuberculosis work. It has been the 
custom in the past to take a child out of school at the first sign of ill 
health. The Gary School plan is to send a child to school to get well, 
and so to supervise and direct the individual child that the school may 
meet his particular need. This ideal is one of the things that a health 
center should work for. In this country the public school has in daily 
session the larger part of the next generation: financiers, politicians, 
industrial leaders, labor leaders, teachers, thinkers, tramps, drunkards 
and criminals. From this melting pot, humanity is molded well or ill 
according as we, the present generation, meet our civic responsibilities. 
The people of every community should be acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of their town. They should recognize the value of health 
measures which are just as important as good roads or an adequate 
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water supply. The cost of conserving the health of the community 
should be borne by all alike as are other public measures for safety and 
service. If the real cause of bad health in any particular part of the 
town is due to bad housing, this should be openly dealt with. If the 
milk supply is below par, the people should know that they have a 
right to better service from the local Board of Health on whom, in 
most states, the direct responsibility falls. This should be brought 
about without sensational campaigning. The people in public office in 
small communities are representative people of that community and a 
health center that has failed to get the sympathy and cooperation of 
the local government should look to its own organization for the cause 
of such a failure. 

The work of public relief is something that cannot be separated 
from public health work, as so many failures and home tragedies are 
caused by the ill health of some member of the family. The health 
center needs among its workers some person who can deal with these 
conditions individually, sympathetically and wisely without losing for 
one moment the larger ideal that builds for the future while living in 
the present. There is no need to dwell on the calamity of badly- 
administered charity or of the damage done by the sensationalist who 
gives either time or money simply to gratify his or her own vanity or 
ambition. This type of sham philanthropy must be ruthlessly cast 
aside if people are in earnest and if anything worth while is to be ac- 
complished. This is very vital to the work, and success or failure of 
the whole project will depend upon how the people are educated to 
interpret the word charity. 

The attitude of the local industries toward their employees and all 
public health measures is of great importance. It is to the advantage 
of every employer to have a clean, sanitary environment within the 
shop, but it is of infinitely greater importance that the workmen should 
come from clean, well-kept homes, and that they and their families 
should be free from disease. The employer can do much within the 
shop, but he has little influence beyond its walls and it is greatly to 
his advantage to support any well-organized work that is really show- 
ing good results. The support of the industries must be something 
more than money, their officers should work with the health center in 
helping to meet the special need of any family that is for some specific 
reason their responsibility. A well-organized health center should be 
the most natural channel for really efficient industrial welfare work. 

I have intentionally left until the last the discussion of the local 
hospital and its relation to the health center and to all public health 
work, because I believe that we are all likely to over-estimate the impor- 
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tance of this branch of the work when we discuss health. If all hospitals 
were laboratories with every case selected to supply material for re- 
search, the result of which would be the final elimination of disease, 
and if these same hospitals concerned themselves with the social causes 
that filled their wards with human derelicts, we might consider the hos- 
pital first in importance, but this description could never be applied to 
the small rural or suburban hospital that has to do the best it can with 
the means at hand and is absolutely dependent upon the larger insti- 
tution for method and specialized service. This type of hospital is 
more like the repair shop of a garage and in its place is necessary to 
the high road of progress; but is it not logical that such a hospital shall 
be a department to a health center, planned to meet the needs of the 
particular community that it is to serve? 

By thus correlating all branches of health work we have a civic 
institution, every department of which can reach the highest standard 
of efficiency because the work is done without waste of labor or money. 
It is to the interest of everyone to get the best possible return for what- 
ever investment he makes, either as a citizen or as an individual, so 
our health center must prove its value and by so doing become a vital 
part of community life. This imaginary health center can be made 
real in any community where the people are in earnest, under the lead- 
ership of a competent organizer who has the time to acquaint herself 
with the needs of that community and the vision to see "that never 
yet was pure ideal too fair for men to make it real." 

A HEALTH CENTER IN A LARGE CITY 1 

By ROBERT H. BISHOP, M.D. 

Commissioner of Health, Cleveland, Ohio 

It is rather difficult to say just when health centers, if you can call 
them such, were first developed in Cleveland. In fact, I find some 
difficulty as I begin to write about our work to define just what a health 
center is. I have read carefully practically all that has been written 
on this subject and as near as I can judge, every community is taking 
the liberty of defining a health center. In one instance we see an 
effort to do an intensive piece of work in the prevention of tuberculosis 
in a circumscribed area; in another an attempt is made to carry on an 
intensive piece of work in the prevention of infant mortality. Here 
you have specialized groups of nurses, there you have generalized 

1 Read at the twentieth annual 'convention of the American Nurses' Associa- 
tion, April 30, 1917. 



